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fOR THIRD V0RLJ3 STUDENTS 
STUDENTS FK..-HT CUTS NATIONWIDE 

- . <5 Dc z ^ i‘ •' r-- 


includes over one hundred thousand students state- 
wide, is also considering a proposal to raise the 
levels of national test scores and high school gtade 
point averages required for admission, in order to 
decrease the number of entering students- 


>-■ YORK vLNS) — Lr was the men t h or April, 1969 
A-t. n >' 1 k -rudent- at Cornell University occupied 
‘ -’■■d-m in ion building in an act of sell -defense 

ig-iin--' on . ; t r s 1 1 y harassment of blacks and policies 
l: ' ; »t N - . c* d bld..ks i r om ger*- ing a decent higher 
vd,. c . .'i Uo days after the occupation, a meeting 
1 ' 6,oD0 p erne I l students and teachers prevented the 

c". iv>. * i r -> l rom backing down on : on : e s e ions to r he 
i k < - redone s. who went on to win increased admis- 
- i cn nil programming 

a;-., n April, 1969, bia:k and Puerto Rican stu- 
di-ni -= bit: ,.ad>:d u -.... r . ‘ "e 5 inside the City Univer- 
-> i ; \ ! New York (CUNY) and closed down rhe school: 
i h>- v . r. demanding that the 5 c hoc i * s admissions 
P ■ • i l <. \ re : i r : r rhe popular l jn of the city's high 
s :■ 1 , no 1 - 


H . . k t cedents at Alabama State College, Atlanta 
1'nr r. - : i \ , Hampton Institute and rhe University of 
At ; / -ii ^ w. tv also demonstrating for r heir rights that 
men T h 


Be m*- end el 1969, student a across the country 
had u.giu i evet-e admissions, aid and programming 
pc.m ■- which had ror so long limited third world 
pc op, ' ^ a.. -'Sr, r o higher education 

B . , : ; us- than a decade later, slashed budgets, 

in.ro a--, i *u t.t ions, cutbacks oi financial aid, new 
aiiin n i restrictions, limitations on special pro- 
gramming and Tiring oi the most progressive staff 
Hi-- mb- l arc qoi-kiy eroding rhe eanier gains Re- 
maining Benefits are being kep r alive only with con- 
st-an" evident >igr lance 


Admissions Policies 


U'n.-_ j e the number of bla:k and Latin students 
enrolled in college nea:i> tripled irom 1964-5 to 
1 y o - i , t tic. enrollment 1 1 i 1 1 did not reflect their 
nuir.oi - -ii he general U S population Co riege 
age hia_‘< ar d Latin people repre~en r ed 16 % of the 
pope: mm ion of mat age group, but only il% of ail 
student-, enrolled in c-^ liege And with new ad- 
mission- restrictions, the as yet unpublished fig- 
L i c - i.he oast two years are unlikely to see 
the percentage go upward 

1 he University of Illinois is now considering 
admissions policy that would dtacti'-. ally redone 
rhe - n - ;imenr. of third world students By the 
school administration's own figures, at least 41% 
of i s w hla k nrudenrs, 1 lZ of the Latin students 
and 9 i i the white students admitted in the fall 
r>;" J9 6 would not be admitted under the new plan 
Bju-.K and Latin students currently make up nearly 
30/- ci i he 20,000 students at the college 


! ; r voot-ly, the university admitted a large 
numb*-; n{ students ranked in the top half of their 
'las-:— which meant chat victims oi poor quality 
high - -1100.1 s had at least a fighting chance to get 
into -vilege. The proposed admissions standard, 
cal l - j t.he Selective Index, would place heavier 
empii "j.t i ■ on the notoriously biased national college 
testing s..ore- 


I !,, u n i v emit> of C ah^pni a_s> s tem, which 
Libers! on N- w- Sere ice 


The Committee Against Institutionalized: Racism 
(CA1R) at che U- of C, at Santa Cruz, in large pro- 
tests last spring, pointed out that these tests 
"have proven to be culturally biased and racist as 
well as inadequate indicators of individual academic 
potential This plan will serve to systematically 
exclude working class, third world, and Native 
American people - " 

The students are demanding chat their college 
vote down the proposal, and that since there has 
been a drastic decline in the number of third world 
students at UCSC, the special admissions program, 
now admitting 4% third world students, should expand 
to 8%. 

The City University of New York (CUNY), a sys- 
tem with over 150,000 students, is considering 
implementation of a "Junior Skills Test" which the 
Board of Education expects would force out 15% of 
the present student body. It would be taken the 
junior year of college, and all who failed it would 
be forced cut of school regardless of their grades 

"junior Skills" is an English and mathematics 
test, which would immediately 1 put at a disadvantage 
students m ether fields, and students for whom 
Spanish cr Chinese, not English, is their first 
language • 

The Cost of Education 

In addition to the tightening admissions poli- 
cies a r many schools, increased tuition and 'its m 
financial aid are hitting hardest the third world 
and working class students across the country Av- 
erage cuit ;nn, re cm and board will cost $3,005 th is 
year at public four-year colleges, and $4,905 
private schools. A growing number of colleges have 
joined the elite schools that will cost more than 
$7,000 for 1977-78. 

And there is evidence that scholarships awarded 
on the basic of high school grades, or "merit", has 
been growing in comparison to aid on rhe basis of 
need. ’5 Scent cci ini: e i s my S:_udy showed that more 

than halt of rhe private and public schools our of 
850 rallied; gave scholarships u students who 
would not have received aid on the basis of need 

Lack of financial aid and increased tuition 
ccsts mem many third world and working class stu- 
dents can co longer afford a c: Liege education. 

A staggering 35.000 students (18%.; were forced o 
of the Ciry University of New Yc,.:k (CUNY) between 
September 19 7i end January 197 7 The university 
itself has admitted that the imposition of tuition 
fees in Septemcer 1976 for the first time in rhe 
schorl’s 12 9-year history was me mam fact:-.’: in 
the reduction of th? student body. 

A i ao,. : i ' ned has been the policy <?f _ , 
admi.se ..cut. * wcr. after mas sit e black us.d Latin pro- 
test s In th: , 9 0 ' e . Thu t pr Li :>■ el * owed New Y::k 

City nigh : f.ci.n g; _J, is to enter the ctlmge 
system cage .dims of their grades, and c7fe:::-J them 
tut J_ lug 

I .f - C x - n i wo j. o d i" o p p z d ^ .a e i e r i.e 
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A-ians, b 1 a k s and Puerto Ricans," a CUNY 
.cu n : old LNS In addition, the 19??- 78 CUNY 

v “igt i b posited on an antiripated reduction of 
1 ^ ‘ ' x lma 1 0 ^ V 12,000 tall- time students from the 
' enrollment," according to a January report 

> i v m Iniversity Chancellor Robert Kibbee to the 
wu d o t Higher Education Furthermore, CUNY has 
- U>1 ^oted to end all financial aid to part time 
students in its four year colleges 

The entire mission ot CUNY is being rede- 
fmeo, said a protesting student "The policy 
oi open admissions has been replaced by mass ex- 
clusion. Education tor the many is a thing oi 
the past and education tor the few is the plan ot 
the l uture." 


Across the country students have been 
lighting tuition increases and financial aid cuts 
University of Miami students occupied the presi- 
dent's office m April to protest a $200 tuition 
hike and over a thousand students signed a petition 
against a tuition hike at the University ot 
Nevada 

Alter the 1969 rebellion at Cornell Univer- 
sity, the administration said it would aim to 
build a third world student population parallel- 
ing that a I the U.S populution But while in 
i 9 70 the black students represented 9% of the 
Cornell student body, the figure has already 
dropped to $-6%. 

"People can't afford it and we can't get 
enough aid," a black Cornell student told LNS 
And in rhe past six years, Cornell's financial 
aid oil ice has failed to update its cost of living 
r igures 

Special Programs 

In 1968 and '69, many of the country's 2,300 
colleges and universities set up third world stu- 
dies programs. But since their inception, most 
have su , rered from insuf f lcienc funding and are 
continuing to come under attack 


to be 28 ' Why can't you get a degree in Afro Studies ^ 
Why have teachers been denied tenure?" The widespread 
opposition to the planned university cutbacks forced 
the school to keep the program and hire four new teach- 
ers for the spring. 

Large demonstrations this spring at the University 
of Hawaii forced the school to make the Ethnic Studies 
Program (ESP) a regular program after it had existed 
for 7 years with only provisional status = 

"it has been an uphill battle all the way," ESP 
Acting Director Davianna McGreggor-Alegado said when 
the annoucement was made. "Despite adverse conditions 
the program has continued to grow. It has developed 
significant resources and curriculum on the untold his- 
tory of Hawaii's multi-ethnic people-" 

Hostos College, part of CUNY and the only bilingual 
college m the east, was established at the insistence 
of New York's Spanish-speaking community in the late 
'60' s The very existence of the school was put in 
jeopardy by the CUNY administration in 1975 and stu- 
dents have since had to stage a number of demonstra- 
tions to resist severe cutbacks. 

Students at the Atlanta Junior College are cur- 
rently lighting for credit to be given to Special Stu- 
dies classes (to make up for inferior high school edu- 
cation) and lor more black studies courses, They con- 
fronted the Georgia Board of Regents in July for refu- 
sing to eliminate the systematic exclusion of black and 
other third world students. While about 60% of the At- 
lanta population is black, only 15% of the students at 
Atlanta's Georgia State University are black, 

Fir mg Progre ssive Faculty 

A popular tactic of university administrations in 
cutting third world programming is to fire or deny 
tenure to the most progressive staff members in these 
departments- At the University of California at Santa 
Cruz last spring, demonstrations called for the rein- 
statement ot Phil Mehas, "the one financial aid advisor 
who has shown his true concern for the welfare of Na- 
tive American students at UCSC." 


Some programs dissolved in their first few 
years due to small budgets and vaguely defined po- 
litical goals. Now, approximately 200 schools 
have black studies programs and over 1,000 of ter 
at Jedat one black studies course But there are 
few black studies departments; most programs are 
miferdi s c lpl inary, 


A May rally at the California State campus in Los 
Angeles demanded the reinstatement of Pan African Stu- 
dies instructor Clotide Blake (after 8 years of teach- 
ing) and four other progressive faculty members And 
it took months of protest at the University of Califor- 
nia before black activist Harry Edwards was reinstated 
as a sociology professor this spring. 


The program at Cornell University, considered 
one of the more strong and stable, is now being 
weakened In the fall of 1975 its third world 
studies center, COSEP (Committee on Special Edu- 
cation Programming) had its power severely under- 
cut when its functions were divided up and reas- 
signed to various departments within the univer- 
sity. 


Bakke Case 

In addition to the battles being waged on indivi- 
dual campuses to force administrations to provide de- 
cent educations for third world and working class stu- 
dents, a focus of national protest this fall will be 
the Bakke case The Bakke case is now being brought to 
the U S Supreme Court, challenging the validity of 
special admissions policies for third world people 


The budget of the tutorial program, consi- 
dered oi utmost importance for third world stu- 
dents from poorer high schools, was cut and tu- 
torials for individual courses were left to the 
discretion of each department, rather than COSEP 

Students at the University oi Wisconsin in 
Milwaukee had to fight hard last spring to keep 
t tie university from closi n 8 their Afro-American 
Studies Daprtmenl, which was set up in 1969 
■j hey tie J d a rally, signed petitions, and went to 
the administration to ask. "Why are there only 19 
courses fin Af r o-Amer lean Studies] when there use 
p/, ( ,|. ■) LIBERATION News Service 


It stems from a suit brought by Allan Bakke, 
charging that he was denied admission to the University 
oi California at Davis (UCD) medical school in 19 7 3 
and 1974 because he is white. Referrring to an admis- 
sions policy which allows 16 out of 100 admissions open- 
ings for students of "disadvantaged" backgrounds, he 
contends thac third world students less qualified than 
himself gained entrance to the school, 

Bakke planned his suit "against" the university 
by working in collusion with a UCD official, with the 

] , (continued on the inside front cove r ) 
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ZAIRE DOES LAND OFFICE BUSINESS, 
PEDDLES VAST TERRITORY TO GERMAN CORPORATION 
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S - : •= u s s : laimed :ha: rh c p xar. w m Id heip 
i.v.rtase dgriruii-rai tutput B MIR has dencun- 
■ c ic a? "lmpjrtaum :t apse. :r.e id" and called 
o B_ i i-.xa's earn non-white majrr.ty .-L Indians and 
nt. - r:z;s to resist it 

3 :ie _r the cost ei the •: pets non will be 
D.iid d v European count ries which would rather not 
h 3 ' • e r o dee! with t h ous and s it r e ' u : n 1 ng white 
-e tiers Reportedly West Germany has efiered tc 
pu up $i50 million through :he I at e r -Gove 1 ament al 
C.mmi'tee icr European Mi gr a. ‘ion to a.i> South 
Arne r 1 an countries willing c ' accept the refugees 
trim majority ruie Only Ec-iuia c.ik the 
U:mans ap on the offer - 

Wh 1 te Settlers to Get C'~ ox os Lands 

P'.toca Libre reports that che immigrants 
w: Li be settled ^n prime agr 0 to 1 tux ai lauds 
re^ettiy developed at a ms: _• t $15 million with 

'he idea 01 resettling psa=a: _ s from the poorest 
and most Heavily populated areas in Bolivia, 

"By granting good lands so.h as those of San 
Bu-rja, Secure and Abap 1 z ..a . g :: the new colonists f u 
MIR stares.- "the Government wi 1 _ be handing over 
di 4 the la .llit les and advantages 11 a large ^.nfra- 
s 1 1 . c *■ 1 . re investment of the E._iian people. . . thus 
denying to the Bolivian campesioc the benefits of 
pu b 1 1 wc : k = wh 1 h have been ma d e p c t s ib 1 e by the 
Ssvirr.e of the working -lass, the ianrpesi~.es 
and r he Biiivi an people 1 n genet a . . 

In addition, points rut James Gout r an editor 
0 : : o/ :-'*i me rid a Pres a 10 Lima- Peru, "A white im- 
migration of "he size being planned by the gevern- 
•;« r -> - will significantly alive Bc A ivi£' caciii 
-•< . mpos 1 1 _ on Approximate ly 15 percent of the 

'.'entry's 5 ,900 ,000 inhabitants (c.e, 885.000 
p tl _pj.-. ( are it European .rigm and largely control 
't,x ..jG' -:y ’ s go er ament and economy. The addition 
1.50,000 whites _i German a. d Du.tch extra -. 1 an 
wo. mean a x ? percent m. tease 10 the European 
-a > 01 cl the population," E .en as this is going 
.p , >he government rerenciy launched a massive 
ampu'.gn 01 1 creed stenii?an:n among the Quechua 
aid Ayma'u Indians who make ,p : 0 percent of the 
. r, f : v '2 population -30- 

( J hanks [ o NACLA an d . D 1 r e - 1 ;iIa^_0nba_ioi_Jaif mj 

L~EZ u LIBERATION News Service 


NEW YORK (LNS) — Nov that a U S airlift of 
arms and several thousand Moroccan troops have helped 
him fend off an uprising in Shaba Province, President 
Mobutu Sese Seko of Zaire ras apparently derided 
that his country is bigger than it really needs to 
be after all. So he has come up with an ingenious 
way of raising funds to bolster his shaky regime. 

He has agreed simply to sell cue-tenth of the country 
to a West German corporation, to use as it sees frt 
until the year 2000, 

According tc the French daily newspaper Le 
Monde , Mobutu's government has signed an agreement 
exchanging 100,000 square miles cf zairian territory 
for $343.4 million from che German aerospace company 
OTRAG. The contract grarrs OTRAG complete control 
over an area bigger than West Germany itself* includ- 
ing the right to remove any or all of the native 
population. Under terms of Article III of the 
contract, as published ir. the Paris-based magazine 
Afrique- Asze , "the state is bound, ii requested by 
OTRAG, tc evacuate all popul a c ion , " 

Auctioning off onx-centh of the national 
territory would seem to conflict with Mobutu 5 
claims of being a prophet of "authentic Zsirian 
nationalism" (officially labeled as "Mob ut ism ). 

But the President-for-liie doesn’t have to worry 
about vocal complaints from his loyal citizens - 
As the U.S. State Department conceded last Mar:h ? 
"Zairian citizens have limited rights of expression 
and would net feel free to criticize publicly the 
President or his government »" 

If they did feel free, they would certainly 
have plenty to criticize. Mobutu "has diverted 
enough of his country's wealth into his personal 
coffers to become one ox the worucl's richest men," 
according to the Los Angeles Times. He personally 
owns a palace in each of Zaire's eight provinces, 
in addition to a 20-squate mile "presidential 
domain." He uses an Air Zaire Boeing ?4 7 to 
ferry him to other palaces he keeps in France. 

Belgium and Switzerland , Meanwhile, the U.S 
Agency for International Development admits that 
among Zaire's general population, "malnutrition is 
endemic ... [and j at least 70 percent of the rural 
population does not have access to health services. 

It is not clear exactly what OTRAG plans c.c do 
with its new 100,000 square mile tract. The 
company has talked about building a base to launch 
weather balloons, rockets and sateliii : s , But the 
contract duesn't limit n to doing only that. 

OTRAG is joining numerous American companies 
which have made Zaire second only tc South Africa 
as a location for U.S investments in sub-Saharan 
Africa. 


As President Carter explained at a press 
conference to justify the airlift of military 
supplies last March, "Over a period of years, Presi- 
dent Mobutu has been a friend of ours. We’ve 
enjoyed good relationships with Zaire. We have sub- 
stantial commercial investments in that country." 

-30- 


(Thanks to Africa News for some of this 
information . ) 
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TRIAL BEGINS FOR BERKELEY STUDENTS 
PROTESTING INVESTMENTS IN APARTHEID 

By Gene Zbikcwski 

BERKELEY, C. a-(LNS) — Pre-trial hearings 
began August 9 in the case of 58 persons arrested 
in connection with the June 2 occupation of 
UC-Berkeley’ s Sproul Hallo The Sproul Hall 
demonstration was a protest against the university's 
investment in corporations which do business in 
South Africa. It also called for the overturning 
of the Bakke "reverse discrimination" decision 
in which the California Supreme Court ruled that 
a California medical school with affirmative action 
policies discriminated against white applicants. 

A similar demonstration was held at Stanford May 
9 at which 294 students were arrested 

Most of the Berkeley demonstrators are 
charged with trespass, a misdemeanor , but some 
face felony assault charges „ One person entered a 
guilty plea to charges of disturbing the peace 
and received a suspended sentence. 

The rest of the protesters plan to fight 
their cases in court. A trial date of September 12 
was set for the first group of twelve. Trial 
dates for the remaining 4b have not yet been set. 

On the same day, the case of Ramin Safizadeh, 
a member of the Iranian Student Association (ISA) , 
was separated from the other defendants when it 
was decided that there was enough evidence to 
prosecute him on assault charges c The group sees 
these charges as an attack on ISA and picketed 
the pre-trial hearings, chanting "The Shah is a 
fascist butcher, Down with the Shah," and "South 
African people rising up today, U.C. investments 
out of the way," 

Safizadeh said, "The only way we can win is 
to link it up with the 58, because if the govern- 
ment succeeds in splitting up the cases, the 
individual defendants will be unable to organize 
effective political resistance." 

He cited two main reasons for the government’s 
action. "First of all, they are afraid of the 
South Africa thing. They are afraid it will blow 
up. Secondly, they single out the ISA because it’s 
an organized; mass organization. They think we're 
foreign students, therefore we won't be supported 
by the American students and American people," 

There is a good chance that many of the tri- 
als will be going on when the fall semester begins 
for the U.C. and the state and community college 
systems, Harry Edwards, a black activist who re- 
cently won tenure at U, CL -Berkeley after a series 
of campus demonstrations, predicted next year will 
be one of the most explosive in the past ten years 
on campus. 
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(Gene Zbikowski writes for the Berkeley Barb,) 
************************************************** 

ATTENTION COLLEGE EDITORS — 

If there have been any protests on your campus 
against South African investments, let us know. 

Also if there’s other news at your college you feel 
we should know about, write or call LNS, 17 W. 17th 
St., N.Y., N.Y. 10011, (212) 989-3555, 


COORS BEER FIGHTS BACK; BOYCOTT STILL ON 

NEW YORK (LNS)— Injured by plummeting sales 
due to a union and consumer boycott, the Coors 
beer company is taking the offensive with a new 
advertising campaign, according to the trade publi- 
cation Advertising Age. 

"So they've asked you to boycott Coors beer. 
Consider these facts before you do," the ad pleads. 
The full-page spread has popped up in five western 
newspapers : the Denver Post > Rooky Mountain News, 
Omaha World Herald , San Diego Union Tribune j and 
the El Paso Herald <$ Times. 

The ad speaks particularly to the almost 1,500 
workers in Local 366 e who walked off their jobs 
April 5 at the Coors Company's Golden, Colorado 
plant , 

Workers have maintained that the brewing com- 
pany discriminates in its hiring practices and that 
women and Third World workers are placed in the 
least skilled jobs with the lowest pay scales. 

In a ruling in mid-May, the Equal Employment 
Opportunities Commission (EEOC) stated that the 
Coors company has intentionally engaged in discrim- 
inatory hiring practices since July 2, 1975, The 
ruling asserted that the company relegated women 
to clerical and service jobs; and black and Chicano 
workers to unskilled and semi-skilled jobs. 

In addition, Coors has been cited by the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board (NLRB) for 15 viola- 
tions of labor law. Among these are the company's 
refusal to bargain In good faith, the written mis- 
representation of contract language to union members, 
and various violations of workers' rights, 

Coors is demanding that the contract allow 22 
different grounds for immediate firing, including 
the refusal to take lie detector tests and refusal 
to submit to an examination by a company doctor. 

Workers explain that in the past, lie detector 
tests have been used to harass workers by asking 
questions about political affiliation, sexual habits 
and preferences, life scyle, and other information 
not directly affecting job performance. 

Defending itself against boycctters' charges, 
Coors denies discrimination against women and minor- 
ities, and boasts that 65 per cent of the workers 
originally on strike have returned to their jobs. 

But workers have returned only under heavy 
pressure from the company, according to Ray Mar- 
couillier, a Coors worker for over three years, 
now working full time for the Coors Boycott Committee 
on $25-a-week strike pay. 

"The very first day of the strike," he explained 
"Coors cut off all medical benefits for strikers." 
And, Marcouillier adds, Adolph Coors even went on 
t.v. and threatened that under no circumstances would 
he hire back any of the strikers who stayed out. 

Meanwhile, the boycott continues. In California 
where almost half of all Coors beer is sold, the 
company's sales have declinedl9 per cent since the 
boycott began, and are still falling, 
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tj glVc I dll e r> bank a ^ i 6d0 bill ot health 

me next month, :ne day be tare Lan.e's nomina- 
tion a- hire tar at the Or rim or Management and 
Budget, ! tit regional banking administrator rescind- 
ed an ■ : y e i te the Calhoun bank chat would have 
made ,'i.n , i naciKing piay.ti.ee embarrassing t j Lance 


on April 16, J.97S Lan.e remarked to a Manu f at . u c e x s 
vice president r hat the Nationoi Bank Georgia 
(NBo) would "need a gcod - r r esp end an r. in New Y:rk " 

Later that day, a Manufacturers exe.ucive wrote 
in a memo, "although it was nm promised to us today, 
one would assume that should we make this loan, ws 
would undoubtedly be rets lining sign it leant bus me a? 

1 rom the bank " 

Within a week the i a a n request was approved; two 
weeks later, the NBo opened a c o r c e sp^ndan l a.mount 
with Manuta.t .rer s, depositing $250,000 The repocc 
lound another $7 million in i_anr that Lance secured 
under quest ion able citcunirCan es from chree other 
cor respond ant banks 

The report air- diad:-ed that in i9 75 and i9 7 6, 
the NBG corporate - . ; p ; 2 1 was uesd by Carter rot 
Campaign pers-Ciai Uip; on aix occa=lOfi= Alter 
the disclosure; Carter said he will be reimbursing 
the bank tor the u.-s of the plane The only reason, 
said Carter, tnat the bank hadn’t been paid b-tore, 
was a "bo-: kKcep ir g oversight " 

Carter Stands By H 1 ^ Man 

So tar President Carter has given Lanm, his cls- 
se»c tinan. ia: advisor, hir un tilling suppo-t Af r er 
the recent Comp trailer's report cmr:l-.ded char there 
were some questionable prav.ri.es but n. violations or 
law in Lance's bus'OsSs a . t n 1 u e : , Carter exclaimed 
Cj a hastily Called Washmgt.n news ccnteren'e; "My 
faith m cne ^hara.t = t and :..mpcrenoe ot Bert Lanm 
has been rccontir tried Hi_~ services co this : 0 u n r ' y 

can and should trntinus Bert, I'm proud ot >ou " 

If Carter has the : tr . ; . = ■ "tew Ca r c s t o i;g 1 s : s 
doubt where the Premd-ni - h-a: r . would 
exp lamed- "Lance, daring their deiade - c :mr ads r h i p , 
has been his first money man mi poiitr.s; hi= Danker, 
good tor a $1 million luan and a 53 9 million 1 . n- ot 
credit tm the Carter p c an^ r bu-inesa; h^r : j un s silt 
in politics and tutor in <. m r va t > sm ; his miT~ionary 
to the mtideis scattered trim Capi T oi Hill to Wail 
Street," the magazine wrote in it; August 29 i-sue 


(jr r.r r 1 v- j 1 9 / b , jDc day attcr Lan. e s nomina— 

t ■ on y.-.i- torn unced, the U S Atturnv-y in Atlanta 
te r i n-: t y d the criminal investigation, growing out 
c '■ t ha o- n k jvcrdraitb, concluding that the invest 1 - 
gat i ia i..-d "iirrrted potential " 

; c Stiows "Evi derive" 01 Lawb leaking 

p r e 1 fall y more ;eriou= in tht eyes ot the law 
1 nan ... or rurawn .he. king a _t aunts, wao Lance's ques- 

t i o n an i os a 


;c -,i "cor : cSpmdan t bank-" in other cities 
i bank-, often plate in t treat -tree deposits 


in j 1 r gc r juf-ji-cown "cor rc-spondan c bank-" to com- 
vn.vis 1 rj-. ; a 1 ge r bank for -ervicts auch as check- 
" c- , 3 !' i ; . , j. and ! .. rdgn exchange ILwcver, the prac- 
[ I ■. c . j ; . ga f It tlic deposit la actually a "ccm- 

pi'r;.- a I . iif D-iJoii tor a loan by the cor reap undone 

0 a n x 1 . ’ ti . / f i 1 e r uf the a m a 1 i c t bank 

i i. . (. itust one .vase, Lite report said, "there 

1 .. a'c ( . . u trie at ary and Lir.uiratituidi evidence 
L ;iol |,an broke tiie law while securing loans lor 
... r ; 1 - .- p.a. dam banka 

Ji.v oank Involved was Lew Ymk'a Manuia: t ure : ■? 
j g-no vc- r .rust Co , the nation's fourth largest 
i.r, r /, ; t - - r di - cussing a request lor a $2 6 million 

1 , j f K t - 1 . wjtli Dank officials in New York City 


Nevertheless-, other* in Washington are ready to 
leap on the Administration’- inability to choose a 
chiei financial manager above bus me;; improprieties 
As admittedly partisan termer Republican Party hair- 
man Senator Roberc Dole pointedly ask-d: "Would > iu 
buy a used bank tram this man'" 


LancP will be la.ing at iea*t rhtr.a Congr e ss tonal 
hearings — the Senate’* c-cvemment Atiairs Committee 
and two banking committees -- m hi- past business 
practices when Congress reran vena* this fall -30- 
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Maryland governor convicted of bribery 


NEW YORK (LNS) -- wa-cmer Marvin Man del of 
Maryland and live business associate* were convicted 
August 23 on 18 counts *ach jt mail fraud and ■ , ;<. •- 


t e e r - n g Outside the c uu r th ..-use , 


rowd heckled 


Mandei as he lelt, shouting, 
and "Give him 35 year* " 


'See you in jail, Matv," 
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Most observers at the trial expt .c that Mandei 
will receive a token sentence vt less than 2 years, 
although theoretically he could ; e reive 105 years m 
prison Mandei was charged with accepting $350,000 ir 
bribe* in exchange lor f a c stable *tate decisions tor 
business a*so .lutes He 1 * the itlth governor cr ex- 
governor convicted on federal h arses in the oast 10 
years -oO- 
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WOMEN OFFICE WORKER -» AWARD 

" PETTY OFFICE FRCCEDERE" IklZE 

NEW YORK (LNS)--Fr .Ucit irig hum 1 1 i af eon and 
ui.:k if respect on the job, Cleveland W m^n 
Working re :ently ran a .enhist t: pKK the 
"pettiest at fire procedure " The women OiKt 
iv'.rkcrs ' o rgan iz at i :n awarded ! irst pr lie ti 
the law t a m Keile>, >KCc.r.r; 6 lai.ng&Mnr, where 
<i ~-n:r v partner requires a ae. retar y t. keep 
■:n hand a fresh supply :i mc;’.:. 

second prize wen" r c Urn • ctral Furn Ex - 
hanges, whose women e e .. r ti- t a r i e; are ru. t trusted 
around the telephones. Tn maxe i?-tc they won't 
bt_ c - . t ? d f^-t persona i ; aii s , desk pj h » n e 3 . n .hat 
cil t i <- 1 1 a e n dials 

An. r her secretary emp^amed about having 
[,. " -cunt and roll the .cir- from the boss’s 
: hi id v piggy b auk , " A no the t a eman protest ed 
ho*' job assignment of buying presen - ter her 
boss ’ s mis tree s . 
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quOIES 10 SPUR \0b ON 

"I think yoa can make a better _se of 
: t . r > than forging it into •.bains Ir you mast 
h.i\ e the metal, put it into Sharpe - titles 
jr is s great deal bet'.e: uStd 'hat way than 
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--Wendell Phillips, abbx i oi: n.ist , 
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n t r a ■: e p 


banned i n "he U . S . b e can r. t 
efie"'s is now being vide.!' 
: tiding to "he . / . 2 'i r c t 
women m Asia, espeoialiy 


o " it- 'ar e r - : a . - : r g 
- - . m - : e d abroad a 
>.;'^o:b v C - v 500,000 
in Thailand are bring 


administered the d r <_ g . D cpo-*F. : • e r a 


In addit.tr, the ding e .tot's apt .’A efr- o - 
are often permanent, making ' * arils many w _ me r 
who take it. 


a iv c n w n at we k. tow < F * u 
Johnson it the Ha- : t n k r sea r 
"it s p robaD i y J. ; oc to g : ■ ' a 
than to women here." Noting 
cervical anoer going nnlect- 
semewha t by i nor eased ttmlt” 
States. Johnson added that " 

I T 

od . a 1 *•? r 


t ■ , r . d nth; 
croup m Wsaf. r.gton, 
_ A s i a r. w ts .. 
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t n e . o . x 
has been 
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Depc-Priveru can no 1 o:gs' oe marketed m 'be 
L S id a ' n t r a o e p l x / e b e r. a • » . a 1 1 3 u^e . 1 
a woman ' s sus oepo ib iio z y to center : t 'hr t . x 
and the breast. 


In addition, according to Dr Ker, Rt-Sc: berg 
of the Health Policy Advisory C en" et or. Ns* W. rk. 
"You can't be sure it s r wero.t ' - " R:se"be"g 
cites the standard textbook 0 ‘ -h^ medial e- 0 - 

blishment, Goodman ar.d Ck lma i 1 Sco. ". . y - 

cal Bas 0 c? -Y T h - 0 -c -v. t : vi: ’ I he dose is .50 m-i 1 1 - 

grams e^ery three months, t r s r oc Id be csed ’"ly 
if The possibiliry of p araicr r-en" mfsri Airy 1 - 
acceptable tc the patient " 

According t c the !‘u ■ ?■■ ■a r t ' : u ^ a 7 d . a v : , t hr : a 
is widespread exper imen raJ use in the Third World 
of dangerous or substandard d-.gs tha r a r e pt.du-.ed 
by Western pharmaceutical companies, but are nut 
legally allowed in the tout try of origin 
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MERCENARY RECRUITER’ 3 CLAIMS CONFIRMED 
BY EX-CIA AGENT 


NEW YORK (END) — David RuEtcin, „ :i:me: Greer. 
Beret who openly admits to retruiting mercenaries 
tc oppose progreosive forces in the Al:i_an coun- 
tries of Angola arid Zimbabwe, claims tha* the jus- 
tice Department will not prosecute him be a_se he 
"knows to much." He also stared tha" the Justice 
Department would avoid prosecute. n because he was 
working with the CIA . 

During the trial of thirteen Bri"ish and Ameri- 
can mercenaries in Angola last summer, Bufkm sen r 
the tribunal two telegrams taking responsibility 
for two of the A.mericans, Ga~y A ker and Daniel 
Gerhart. He added. "I am also the remoter t c *. 

U.S forces in P.hodesia." 


His assertions were recer.'ly icniirmed b y a 
12-year CIA veteran who worked in Afri.a and Viet 
Nam, John Stockvell. According tc Sto:kwell, the 
agency recently assigned someone to remove from 
Burkin’s file any documents onch might impl_ ate 
the ClA. Such documents were tc be transfer :ed to 
other files where they could b? ot '. a _r.ed if n-:es- 
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\ ,\n’> FOLITICAL PRISONERS aND US RESPONSIBILITY 

By Ted Chandler 

N " 0RK vINS ) --Deputy Sec Tetany c f State Robert 
°' K ^ v r- r ;ming in June from conversations with 
■ •' " ,u - _ assured the U S Congress that the 

^ ^ s k - a - a- m? respects human rights - Oakley went to 

A -i p :aismg the military regime's human 

' ~ on the grounds that the generals had 

pr.ju.o.d expatriate Laotians and Cambodians to eke 

=MS'.er:e in squalid refugee camps in Thaiiand- 

I the contrary, reports cf an unending campaign 
pti- .: a 1 murder ? prisoner abu3e f detention without 
-.'tai. re deprivation cf the most basic rights are 
: n' g - . : ~l Thailand today- A conservative estimate, 
i. i s Bangkok-based Co-ordinating Group for Religion 
--■ i holds that there are still some 2000 

- - * ' o. prisoners held by the regime. 

Murdered Monks 

Iwc ; = :er.tly reported cases a’ e representative of 
tie mtii'.ary regime's cur ten: prao:i:e of "observing" 
t.m a r igh:s in Thailand 

"■ ' t e lirst of these. Klom Jittamaro and :wc 
r od- '<r .-Vo for their democratic rympatbies were 

m. Me red m the southern province of Nakhon 
Si lb am mar at in January the th'ee had joined the 

O' b .ddhist clergy. They had earlier been 
lo^.rwid of d se ;eral times threa.oeoed by so-called 

deiense volunf.ee r s" , who are in most instances 
'imp.> gangsters allied with the local power structure, 

a: the end of January the three novice monks were 
"invited" by the Deputy District Chief to local police 
headquarters to reply to charges that they held com- 
munist sympathies. They accepted detention, although 
ether monks criticized the action and did not want the 
three to leave. 

On the night of March 3, according to a critical 
gove-nmeot official, "village deiense volunteers" 
entered rhe prison and garrotted Mr, Klom Jittamaro, 
killing his two friends. in turn. Prison authorities 
then p-jt out the story that the three had escaped. 
However.- their sandals were found in the prison, and 
the curfew imposed in the area also called 

the stiry into question. 

The bodies of the three were discovered in a 
shall ow trench shortly afterwards-. No one has been 
arrested, nor has an investigation even begun. With- 
out the honesty of the local official, in fact, the 
case would never have come to light at all — which 
raises rhe question of how many more such murders 
have been permitted by the military regime in the pro- 
vincial prisons throughout Thailand, 

Treatment Denied 

The second case concerns Oris a Irawonwut, a pro- 
minent vocational student leader. He served as chief 
gi se.-rity during the Thammasat University protests 
last October: The demonstration was brutally attacked 

by police and a right-wing coup immediately followed. 

In the course of the police attack on Thammasat , 
in whi'h one hundred people were killed, several hun- 
dred more injured, and more than three thousand ar- 
ret ted ; Orisa received a bullet in the left side of 
the ' h in Initially permitted some superficial 
treatmen t, Orisa was soon arrested and denied bail, 
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Since October Orisa has been denied any form 
of medical treatment whatsoever. As a result, his 
wound has suppurated and his present condition is 
extremely grave. On June 7, some of his friends 
sent a letter out of Thailand to reveal hie situatioi 
to the world. It reads, in part: 

"His wound has become so infested that the wheie 
chin is rotting,. Re cannot eat, and has to be fed 
through a plastic tube by fellow-pi isoners « 

"He is dying." 

The military regime has refused either to put 
Orisa on trial or to release him. 

Close unity had developed among vocational 
and liberal arts students during the 1973 struggle 
that toppled the old military regime. After Octo- 
ber 19 73, the Thai, generals, who boast of their 
CIA connections and U.S. training,, attempted to 
break student solidarity by playing on their 
differences. While many liberal arts students came 
from elite families, many vocational students came 
from poorer backgrounds. They suffered also from 
Increasing unemployment in the world economic 
recession, of 1973. 

The Thai right wing proceeded to found such 
c rgenizations as the Red Gaurs , and claimed that 
many vocational students joined, rejecting the 
alleged radicalism of the liberal arts students. 

While this was true of some vocational students, 
the majority of Red Gaurs were former soldiers — 

Thai mercenaries paid by the U.S. to fight in the 
Indochina War. Most vocational students rejected 
the provocateur role, remaining in such organiza- 
tions as Orisa' s United Front of Vocational 
Students for the People . 

U.S. Role 

The U.S. government has played a key role in 
the development of the Thai government as it is 
today. Since World War II, the United States has 
extended mere than $2 billion in aid to a series 
of Thai regimee, the majority of them repressive 
military dictatorships. In addition, so-called 
"international" lending institutions like the 
World Bank and the Asia Development Bank — both 
dominated by the U.S. — have given Bangkok another 
$1 billion in assistance. 

Aside from this generalized support for 
Thailand's successive dictatorships, the U.S,. has 
been directly involved in building Thailand's 
repressive apparatus. Aid for the police — which 
began as long ago as 1951 — was originally 
channeled through a dummy CIA corporation chartered 
in Miami and called the "Overseas Southeast Asia 
Supply Co." In the next decade, Ambassador Graham 
Martin — later the last U.S. envoy to Saigon — 
cajoled the Thanom-P rapha3 regime into establishing 
the "Communist Suppression Operations Command," 
years before the Thai Patriotic Front attacked a 
single police post. 

In total aid terms, the U.S. furnished 
$82,663,000 between 1961 and 1971 alone to the Thai 
police. In the same period • — the period of 
the heaviest U.S. intervention in Viet Nam — the 
U.S. furnished a virtually identical sum ($85,099,000 
to the Diem and Thieu dictatorships for police 
repression . 

(.continued on next page*) 
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labor fights for anti-scab bill 

IN W T SCONS ’ N LEGISLATURE 

NEW YORK ( LNS ) --a Wisconsin b l i I making the 
hi ting t strikebreakers a „ otninjl c 1 tense h&s 
b f_ n recommended let passage in c h ~ stated 
Legi-lature by r he Assembly Labor Commit r ee 

The bill will go the toll Assembly m Sep- 
_ moo r . wire re u is expected to pass in the 
l w- r house , but may race a difficult battle 
in r lit Senate 

I he bill would pr.:hibi r employers from know- 
ingly employing or ccntraiting with a third par- 
t- ' o employ strikebreakers; and i rom transport- 
ing, s-rikebreakers to a strike :r lockout situa- 
tion 


THREE MURE ACTIVISTS JAILED BY NYC GRAND .’UR V 

NEW YORK (LNS) — Three brothers who bzve beer 
active in the Puerto Rican independence movement were 
jailed August 22 by a New York grand jury whi h wa ~ 
ostensibly set up to investigate bombings by tb- 
Armed Forces for National Liberation (FALN 

Julio,. Luis and Andres Rosado were erde'ed 
jailed by federal Judge Richer o Owen for re 1 1 r a g 
to giv-e the grand jury their fingerprint?* ^oi - 
prints and handwriting samples- The three cro'enied 
that various agencies of the federal go ve :nme ~ : al- 
ready had them. 

Furthermore , the messages which r bey were direc- 
ted to speak and write for the samples were the same 
ones which had come from the FALN . Yet the prosecu- 
tion did not offer them imm ..ni ty from prose: item 
(as had been the case with three activists previously 
jailed.'' nor did the judge accept the argument "he-e 
requests showed that the brothers themselves were 
the targets of the investigation An appeal or ’"he 
jailings is likely. If appeals rail the three could 
remain in jail until the grand jury expire? on May 8, 
19 7 8 

The Rosados are the fourth, fifth and sixth 
activists to be held in contempt of the New York 
grand jury, Maria Cue to and Raisa Nemekio. are also 
imprisoned in New York, and Pedro Archuleta is in 
jail in Chicago, having been held in lontempt of a 
similar grand jury there. 

Two of the brothers, and the three others, bad 
worked wi Lu the National Commission on Hispanic 
Affairs of the Episcopal Church, which the FBI alleges 
to have been a "funding link" for the FALN 


A strikebreaker is defined in the bill as 
"any person who at ledSt twice during the pre- 
vious 12-month period has accepted employment for 
the duration of a strike or lockout in place of 
employees who are involved in a strike or lockout," 

If the bill becomes law, violators could be 
lined up to $2 ,000 for each or tense , or receive 
prison sentences of up to one year, or both 


Virtually everyone in the Puerto Rican inde- 
pendence movement sees the. Chicago and New York grand 
juries as an attack on their organizing efforts and 
against the Chicano movement. . The ofncial purpose 
of grand juries is simply co determine whether enough 
evidence exists to indict someone for a crime To- 
day, however, according to the Coalition to End 
Grand Jury Abuse, "they are used co obtain informa- 
tion for FBI files, track down fugitives 


Representatives for organized labor say that 
the bill, as it new stands, may prevent attempts 
to smash unions by importing strikebreakers, but 
is weaker than similar laws in several ether 
states , 

Laws prohibiting the employment of "profes- 
sional strikebreakers" are n the botks in Connec- 
: i „ r , Hawaii, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, 

Mi lligan, Montana, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Petvn- 
LVdrua, Rhode Island, and many cities 

Some states, including Delaware, Iowa, Loui- 
sian-j, New Jersey, New York, and Washington, have 
enacted stricter laws prohibiting the recruitment 
and employment of all replacements during a labor 
dispute 
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" ; would rather a theu^and times be a free 
-oil in jail ihan to be a sycophant am coward in 
rj lc streets If it bad n c been tor the men and 
women who, in the past, have had the moral ccur- 
uge r o go to jail, we would still be in the 

jungle- --Eugene Debs, i918 


In addition, grand juries can impose jail sen- 
tences for as long as the grand jury is convened, if 
witnesses refuse to talk. The FBI, on the ether hand, 
cannot legally compel people to gi ve inf crn]a*:ion 

In the case of the grand jury investigating the 
FALN, neither of the currer f. grand juries in New York 
and Chicago, nor an earlier one in New York, its 
returned any criminal indictments. In addition, no 
arrests have been made in connection with the bomb- 
ings attributed to the FALN (al the ugh two explosives 
arrests in New York in early August were originally 
publicized as connected to the FAIN) - Further, the 
harassment of Puerto Rican and Chicano activists by 
FBI agents m New Mexico, Chicago, and New Yc rk , con- 
tinues, And, strangely enough, the FBI claims to 
have had members of the FALN under surveillance but 
was unable to stop several August 3 bombings in New 
York, which the group claims responsibility f or - 

The jailings occurred just a few days following 
LRN. hearings on the decolonization cf Puerto Rico 
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N'C N ORK 1 zh ? n lour years after 

■ ’• - s- r era !ned suit charging that he c 

'’R'l ■> ’’ai tven taken from her and she had been 
^ r ^ i ■ i-r against her will, he: v ase will tin ally 
- m % ' t . a 1 September 6 i o P i - t - b ; : gh , Pa 

' - n a is a 40-year -old Native American, mother 
ef ■ ! • • t c ’hildren While she was still exhausted 
and made i sedation from drills ring her youngest 
child m August 19~0, Serena was sterilized Only 
altt-n wards was she informed rha^ the operation was 
irreversible and aid hare sent us side effects - 


A r The same time, her three .‘hildren, including 
the i eu.lv bern baby_ were placed in inter homes 
It t . ok three years cl legal buttles t, get them 
bark Ot filial estimates stats that as ‘many as 25 
T c o' pi ~ rent :f all Native Arran an _hildren are 
t -i k - -■ -.vuv from their t ami lie s 
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Essentially, the n s : . i oe . :i .ml .. reasons" boil 
down to the lact that Serena was pm. Native Amer- 
i :an, and living with a black am - According to 
the orimal complaint, caseworkers trim the Child 
Welfare Ser - n.ces department started takeng an in- 
terest in Serena after receiving reports "complain- 
ing that 'he Piainuft mother was an unman tad 
American Indian tohabitmg wi'h a Negr „ man, and 
that it was dangerous for ne-ghbt rr _cd children to 
be coming and going when Negro men were m the 
vicinity of the Piaintifi m_ test's apartment." 


I i Seretid wins her Sul 
time that torced steriiiza 7 
a violation -f civil right: 
an important legal preced-r 
sterilization abuse cases ; 
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servations. Native American leaders have scared 
that many women living on reservations refuse t o 
enter hospitals to have their babies delivered be- 
cause of the danger of sterilization 
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(Thanks to Women Against Sterilization Abuse and the 
Daily World for this information.) 

**************** ********* ************ **** *********** 

(See article in packet #8?5 for background, j 

PESTICIDE CHEMICAL LINKED TO STERILITY MAY 
ALSO CAUSE CANCER; NATIONAL ALERT EXPECTED 

NEW YORK (LNS) — A pest-controlling chemical, 
already suspected of causing sterility, has been 
linked to cancer in a study just completed by the 
National Cancer Institute. 

One official said that a national alert might 
be issued later this month on the hazards of dibromo— 
chloropropane , or DBCP, as a result of the cancer 
study and the mounting evidence chat it causes 
sterility in workers who have been in contact with 
it . 

In late July, it was discovered that 12 our 
of 28 workers at an Occidental chemical plan: In 
California had become sterile Since then, pre- 
liminary tests of workers at the Dow Chemical plant 
in Magnolia, Arkansas — one of the prime producers 
of DBCP--found that at that plant too, 12 cut of 
14 employees who worked with the chemical had little 
or no sperm. 

Based on the preliminary sterility evidence f 
Dow suspended production of the chemical August Li 
Tests are now continuing at the Magnolia plant- as 
well as at a Shell plant in Alabama which is the 
other prime manufacturer oi the chemical* 

In addition, Dow produced the chemical for 
18 years in Midland, Michigan, where hundreds of 
workers may have been exposed to it. The company 
is currently trying to determine who to test r here 

No Level "Safe" 

As far back as 1961, Dow conducted tests on 
DBCP which showed chat in three species cf animals 
the chemical caused atrophy of the testicles and low 
sperm counts. On the basis of these tests, Dow 
recommended a "safe" DBCP air level of one part, per 
million. 

However, such air levels may mean little, oc- 
cupational health experts explain, since individual 
workers who are handling a chemical may be exposed 
to much higher doses. Studies cf the Occidental and 
Dow chemical plants showed DBCP air concentrations 
below the 1 part per million levei--yet workers still 
developed symptoms - 

Furthermore, workers at the Occidental plant, 
for example, were never informed of the potential 
dangers of the substance they were handling or that 
they should be cautious with it. 

An estimated 3,000 people per year come in 
contact with DBCP on the manufacturing end alxne. 

And many more are involved with its agricultural 
use, where it is sprayed on cotton, potatoes and 
sugar beets . 
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number- ? tump red tc hurt a untronucun by -mash- 
ing a 6- pa k of beer ontc 'lie sidewalk 

At 1 hit moment ire Kent poll e 3 r r dr ot up 
and h < : 1 i i 1 l c e r a beg^n sharing C j a i i t ■ . n member 

Kai.dy R^ms t hal er . They were i r, urn icllcwtd by attor- 
ney t t r : - win ley Wher the p; 1 ut aught up wuh 
and jOv'-'J Rams thaler, Stanley deked thsT. wbr the 
rh-jrge- were, and was himself uu-ted 

In * he m c an u me, -j non- member identified as 
Virgin: . Bunin ki ktd a 1 i s .at and struck Cca- 
1 it n. r, m - mb e r Carter Dodge, then blamed b : t h a : t * _ n s 
on Chi. Cant ora, who was then a: rested by p.. lice Two 
other Cu jl it ion members, Ma v k Canfua and Steve Sha- 
piro, were also arrested 

Ranis thaler, Stanley, Shapiro, a nd tht C anf or as 
were ail barged with teuny rut ot tenses, the first 
felony .h urges placed against Coalition members eime 
the beginning of the struggle against the gym Stan- 
ley will lose his license to pra. tie raw .1 . on* 

v K ted Ihtr five a 1 s O' have several mi-demean-t 
charges against them from this mu dent 

Later that night Ccariticn member J-hn ec >. eile 
was stopped by eight poli.c and sher ill's patru . ars 
He got cut o>f his .ar to ask why he was Lumg stepped 
by sixteen ott icers, but was arrested Ur rot having 
a driver's license when he uid tnan it was m the 
car fhc O' t f l era refused to allow him to reurn to 
his - a r u get it 

Lunelle has filed a lawsui f against 'he sixteen 
of f l ets tor talse arrest Another lawr-ur rat been 
filed against Virginia D-dge tor assault by Ca'ter 
Dodge 

Ihe 6th Ciuuit Court of Appeals ruled that it 
had no jurisdiction to bu.k unsiru.tion c i the 
gymnasium annex Hcwe'-er, it delayed for ten days 
its ruling that the temporary rescummg ud = ; be 
vacated, in order to allow the Co ar it ion to appeal 

to the Supreme Court 

a * * 

A national demonstration against the gym August 
20 drew 2000 people to Kent Another such demonstra- 
tion is planned for early September 
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RACIST POLITICAL PARTY PROVOKES VIOLENCE 
IN BRITAIN 

LIBERATION News Suvi e 

NEW Y0RKfLNS)--A confrontation between an 
estimated 500 to 2,000 right-wmg ex r remist mar hers 
and ,000 count er-demonstr ator s frem black and lef T - 
wing organizations left more than 100 people mj.red 
and resulted in ever 200 arrests in Londcn on 
Saturday, August 13 

Ihe National front Parcy i NF ) , : ha r ac t er i zed as 
a "loathsome racialist force" by The Ec- .ncwist a 
London weekly, Coiled fer the march in an area ot 
southeast London with a large black population 
Ihe ostensible purpose ct the march was to protest 
rising crime rates, which the NF attributes to 
>oung blacks 

Many members of the immigrant '.immunity saw i.ne 
mauh as a deliberate provocation designed to s * l ; up 
violence, and to create publicity for the racier poli- 
tical platform of the NF "It was necessary," said 
an NF organizer, "to kick our way into the headlines " 

Several weeks before, the government had resi-'ed 
pressure to ban the march, and uluma^ely permitud ir 
in the name of freedom of expression As a resol r , a 
variety of black and leftist organizations, trade 
unionists and church groups, called fer a c ounte-' -demcr 
straticn in the same area at the Same rime One cl rhe 
main organizers of the ’ount er-demenst r a t i c n was r he 
Socialist Workers Party, 

More than 4,000 specially equipped pcii e--cne- 
quarter of London’s entire metropolitan f crce— a r r i^ed 
on the scene to prevent expected confrontations between 
the two groups Local businesses had prepared for the 
demonstration the day before by closing down their shop 
and barricading storefronts 

Racial violence also broke out m Birmingham, 
the industrial heartland of England's Midlands, 
as several hundred leftists decided to prevent an 
electoral meeting of the NF there Here too, the Front 
chose to hold its demons tr at ion in an area with a large 
immigrant population, mostly Asian The Birmingham 
demonstration was held shortly before local Parliamen- 
tary by-elections in which the NF was running a candi- 
date Twelve people were arrested and fifteen injured 
in the conf rontation 

The National Front 

A t en-year-c Id party, the NF is a direct descen- 
dant of the British Union of Fascists, active m 'he 
l930’s The Party’s chairman, John Tyndall, who was 
once a member of Britain’s pro-Nazi party and an open 
admirer of Hitler, spent a term in jail for training 
and directing a paramilitary organization 

Ihe National Front's platform calls for the de- 
portation of Britain s two million immigrants to T heir 
countries of origin — chiefly people from present and 
termer Commonwealth nations. Front literature is also 
ant l-Seroi tic 

In the eleven by-elections it has contested dur- 
ing the current Parliament, the National Front has 
averaged 4 6% of the vote. In elections last May 1 oi 
the London municipal government, the NF received 5 5% 
cf the London vote, causing concern among London'- 
l CONTINUED ON PAGE 12....) 
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RICAN . NDEF ENTENCE rCRCES SCORE GAINS 
’N V N DECOLONIZATION HEARINGS 

- • f-G 7 . . ,4 A ; e jjs Se rvi 

K ^ '- KR l LNS 1 - -Heir ings in the United Nations 
' l; £ iS-» betote r he 24-_cuntry Special Deco ion i- 

iV ~ a c.nmittee on "The C. Ionia 1 Case of Puerto 
K * were marked b> sigmfi:ant new developments 
‘ •' r ’ 9 k- Puerto R 1 . an independence movement 

A!' t -r 3 19?5 postponement - f a vote on a decol- 
- a . z t . ' n resolution, and an adjournment in 19/6 
w A - P* ' ne intention of updates and lurthe: study for 
is , the Dec e 1 o n i za t i : o Committee will vote on a 
‘ «r - o 1 «. r i n presented by Cuba when it reconvenes on 
Sep' c mber 1 

I he Cuban re c r i jt> "realfirms the inalienable 
rigl. r cl the people .1 P_e:tc Ri.c to self-determin- 
ation arid i ndep end enc e , " urges the United States to 
take '’immediate steps" l enable the Puerto R i: an 
pecpie to attain this right; and meanwhile, "to re- 
frain ft :m taking any measure that ^uuid abridge, 
weaken or steer the tree decisions of the Puerto 
Ki an people concerning their political status, 
in iu ding the exploitation of the mineral and energy 
res.ur es of Puerto Rico " 

An important new provision in the resolution 
"demands the immediate and unconditional release of 
the five nationalist patriots held in united States 
pr isons " 

New Ag r eem ent cn Colonial Status 

While the United States ^ntinues to maintain 
that Puerto Rico is a freely associated commonwealth 
of the U S and thus not under jurisdiction of the 
U N 9 Decolonization Committee, independence forces 
cn the inland, as well as the 19/5 Ministerial 
Conference of non-aligned naticns and the 1 9 ? 6 Fifth 
Summit Conference of Third World nations in Sri 
Lanka, have held chat Puerto Ri:o is indeed a colony 
of the U S 

The United States baser its . _nuncnwealih claim 
on a 1952 referendum in which it says that the 
Puerto Ri.an people freely opted for a new legal 
status as a ccmmc nwea 1 1 h I he referendum, however, 
was held under full U S military occupation, with 
the prisons full of " 1 ndepend i = t a» , " and offered 
voters cnly the choice between the traditional co- 
lonialism that had existed up to that time and a 
new regime of disguised colonialism under "common- 
wealth" status 

Aa the colonial governor of Puerto Rico himself 
admitted in U.S Congressional hearings in 1949, "the 
'.institution will probably be very similar .the de- 
gree of self-government will not be different " And 
although Puerto Ricans were given U S. citizenship 
and made subject to the draft, their representation 
in the U.S Congress was limited to non-voting ob- 
-e; c. status, with the U S. President and Congress 
re T aining final authority cn fundamental laws 
governing Puerto Rico 

Ibis year, for the first time, officials of 
Puerto Ri o's pro-statehood New Progressive Party 
and the p r o- c ommo nwea 1 t h People's Democratic Party 
br.cke from these parties’ past positions and testi- 
fied, without party sanction, that Puerto Rico is, 

Jr , la t, "a colony, or has colonial vestiges" and 
"must be dec c 1 cm zed, once and for all " 

Although these officials still favor statehood 
'.j< „mmonwealth status, their admission of the colo- 
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nial status of Puerto Rico serves to strengthen the 
extensively documented testimony of colonial status 
by independence forces, such as the Puerto Rican 
Independence Party, the Puerto Rican Socialist Party, 
and the Nationalist Party . 

"The colonial system will not come to an end un- 
less the Congress of the U,S. relinquishes its power 
over Puerto Rico and transfers it to the people of 
Puerto Rico," Miranda Marchand, President of the Puerto 
Rican Bar Association told the Committee . 

Five Nationalist Prisoners 

Included in the proposals submitted by the Puerto 
Rican Bar Association to the Decolonization Committee 
was one requesting that "full amnesty shall be granted t 
Puerto Rican political prisoners " This request for cht 
release of five Puerto Rican Nationalist political pri- 
soners held in U.S prisons for twenty-three years, was 
echoed by every speaker before the Deco Ion iza c ion Com- 
mittee, even those advocating statehood or commonwealth 
status 

The five prisoners, Rafael Cancel Miranda, Lolita 
Lebron, Andres Figueroa Cordero, Irvin Flores, and 
Oscar Collazo, are the longest held political prisoners 
in the western hemisphere. They are all serving lengthy 
sentences for their parts in the March 1, 1954 shooting 

m the U S House of Representatives in protest against 
U S rule in Puerto Rico, in which four members cf 
Congress were wounded. 

U.S. Strategy 

The possibility for the Puerto Rican pecpie tc link 
their struggle for independence to the worldwide anti- 
colonial wave, through the U.N., opened up in 1960 with 
the U N Declaration for the Independence of Colonial. 
Countries and Peoples, or Resolution 1514. By this im- 
portant resolution, known as the Magna Carta of Decolo- 
nization, the U ,N- General Assembly approved a statement 
of measures by which non-self-governing territories 
should be decolonized. Most importantly, it established 
independence as a prerequisite to self-determination 

The Decolonization Committee was set up m 1961 to 
carry out Resolution 1514. Since then, U.S- strategy 
has ranged from support for Resolution 1541 — which al- 
lows the US. to interpret the present situation m 
Puerto Rico as an exercise in self-determination — tc 
threats of economic retaliation against countries cn the 
Committee if they vote against the US. 

US- strategy has also included various Congres- 
sional moves such as the proposal of a "Compact of 
Permanent Union" in 1976. This compact proposal essen- 
tially reworded the legal status of Puerto Rico in re- 
lation to the U,S, , while leaving the colonial relation- 
ship intact, with the U.S. President and Congress re- 
taining all final authority over fundamental Puerto 
Rican laws Independence forces raised such a furor 
during discussion of the bill that the possibility of it 
being railroaded through Congress in time for the 1976 
Decolonization Committee hearings was prevented 

The Statehood Strategy 

The latest U.S. government move on Puerto Rico came 
in January, 1977 when outgoing President Gerald Ford 
called for statehood for Puerto Rico, citing the 19?6 
electoral success of the pro-statehood New Progressive 
Par ty 

In a June, 1977 letter transmitted to the Decolo- 
nization Committee by Juan Mari Bras, the Secretary- 
General of the Puerto Rican Socialist Party (PSP i , the 
PSP noted: "It is now clear that, following the annexa- 

tion scheme of former President Ford, the US 
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iV y.oN ^ . ka 1 i cns in three cities demand "human rights" 
‘■'OR GAYS and see minorities 


N‘ iv YORK U-NS N --Hcndr :d s ct gay s and supporters 
' 1 Oicir demands ft” human, 'rights a broadened and 
-u «_ me i renal locus at dem:n- trat ions Saturday, 

.'%’cgus r zO, at the United Nations in New York City, 

*■ ’■ Vy Plaza in San Frau: iso:, and a series of 

s * ' a:u ‘ Federal buildings m Los Angeles 

It was the third t.me tins s ^mmer-- 1 c 1 lowing 
tin* passage oi anti-gay legislation in Miami in 
dune- -that gays mobilized substantial demonstrations 
in those cities. All three August 20 demonstrations 
v.eved the attack on gays as ti:se^> related to the 
re: cm right-wring attacks on one Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, thiO right to abortion, and on working and third 
world people in general 
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There, across the street ircm the U N building, 
a letter addressed to now U N Secretary-General 
Kurt Waldheim was read tram the plat Term "Many 
countries including the U S hae e medieval laws 
outlawing and punishing same-sex love," the letter 
said, and the U.N. itself makes no mention "in any 
oi rts policy statements" of the rights of homo- 
sexuals. The letter called on the U N to amend its 
human rights covenant, asserting the human rights of 
people regardless cf sexual orientation 

Reiterating the call i:r solidarity among per- 
sons oi various oppressed groups were a representa- 
tive of a local NAAC P chapter and Jim Haughton, of 
light Back, a community group in Harlem organizing 
for more jobs lor minority people. 


Jerry Brown signed a bill outlawing same-sex 
marriages. And State Senator Bill Briggs, who is 
running for governor in the Republican primary, is 
trying to get an initiative outlawing gay teachers 
in California's schools put on the November ballot 

O’Brian notes that gays’ action in the street 
this summer are all-important as a response to the 
Phyllis Schlaflys and Anita Bryants whose respective 
campaigns have eroded support for the ERA, and 
encouraged people In local communities to attack 
gay people. _ 3Q _ 

**** ***** A ********** ************ ******* * *********** 

PUERTO RICO ...CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11 

Government has brushed aside the myth of ’autonomy’ o: 
so-called ’association’ as a policy option for Puerto 
Rico, since by Gerald Ford’s own admission ’autonomy’ 
and ’self-government’ are steps towards annexation 
( 'statehood ’ ) . " 

And the Puerto Rican Independence Parry told the 
Decolonization Committee: "It would... be a mistake to 
believe that the majority of voters in Puerto Rico fa- 
vored statehood. The New Progressive Party (NPP) did 
not discuss the status question and specifically asset 
ed that it was not an issue. Moreover, it did not ob- 
tain an absolute majority in the bailors." 

In fact, the NPP, campaigning solely against the 
inefficiency of the ruling commonwealth party, promise 
that statehood would not be brought up as an issue 
in the next four years. 

There is a grooving movement for Puerro Pi can 
independen: within the U.S. itself. On July I, 1976, 
Congressman Ronald Bellums of California introduced 
a resolution calling on the U.S. Congress to set in 
motion those decolonization procedures which would lea 
to the establishment of a sovereign nation on the is- 
land of Puerto Rico, including the uncond 1 r icnal with- 
drawal of all U.S. military bases. Three days later, 
the Deilums resolution was read to an enthusiastic 
crowd of 50-000 people gathered in Philadelph.a for 
a July 4 demons c tion in which a "bicentennial Wit hot 
Colonies" was a principle demand. -30- 

*** *** -k ****** **** ***** a *** ****-** ** a a ******** *•* *** * * 

RIGHT-WING VIOLENCE IN BRITAIN ... CONTINUED FROM PAGE I 


The demonstrators also received a message from 


large immigrant population. 


actress-comedienne Lily Tcmiin It came as a letter 
to citrus products promoter and anti-gay crusader 
Anita Bryant, written by one cf Icmiin’s characters, 
Mrs, Aid ley Earbor III, or "rne Tasteful Lady," Ear- 
bore complained about a gay ant i-: it r us action at her 
local grocery store. And she commented on "man’s 
inhumanity to many" saying, at least that s a natural 

, . ii 

act . 

In Los Angeles, a smaller group of about 100 
people, organized by a multi-issue Coalition for 
-man rights, made the ua lowing demands at City Hall, 
■>oli co headquarters, and state and federal buildings: 
ra i i I j cat ion of the Equal Rights Amendment, repeal of 
p : ,. Hyde Amendment (which outlaws use of federal 
Medicaid funds for elective abortions), an end to 
the urban r en ewa 1 programs u^ed against ga^s m 
oflywood, and an end t : police harassment. 

According to John O'Brien, a member cf the 
coalition, the L . A police have been arresting 300- 
/,no s •’ i a time in * he- ; -i ■: k* : "they [the police! 

. u , sidewalk:, and ti e -Aiecco in i. A 


Just three days earlier, California 


The NF asserts that non-white immigrant, are to 
blame for all. Britain’s economic problems — h.L f h and 
still— rising unemployment, inflation, and general aeon 
omic stagnation. The Front seeks to turn the fear and 
frustration of the white rvorking class into support to 
a racist election platform. The Front has been particu 
larly active in poor, white working-class areas which 
have high concentrations of non-whites nearby. The NF 
claims that Irani grants will take over the jobs, neigh- 
borhoods, and schools of the white residents. 

Due to the increasing incidence of racist attacks 
in Britain, a new Race Relations Act makes it a cnmin 
offense to use "threatening, abusive, or insulting lan 
guage in which , . .hatred is likely to be stirred up a- 
gainst any racial grou in Great Britain.” However, nc 
lice and the governn nr have denied requests to ban ar 
National Front marcheo . 

The NF, on the other hand, recently requested the 
government to ban a West Indian festival scheduled rot 
the end of August in the Notting Hill section of Londc 
The festival* warned the NF, would be a ’'provocation 
for white citizens. ' The government has not c^en an\ 
action so far . -30- 
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